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WILLIAM CROWNINSHIELD ENDICOTT. 



A MEETING of the members of the Bar of the Common- 
wealth, called by the Bar Association of the City of Boston, 
was held at the Supreme Judicial Court room, in Boston, on 
Saturday, November 24, 1900, at twelve o'clock, to hear the 
report of a Committee of the Association previously appointed 
to prepare resolutions expressive of the feelings of the Bar 
upon the death of William Crowninshield Endicott. 

Charles P. Greenough, Esq., occupied the chair. 

William S. Hall, Esq., Secretary. 

The Chairman : — 

Gentlemen : — You all know the purpose of this meeting of 
the Bar of the Commonwealth : it is to receive the Report of a 
Committee appointed by the Bar Association of the City of 
Boston *to take fitting action upon the death of William 
Crowninshield Endicott. Is the Committee ready to report? 

Hon. Richard Olney : — 

The Committee of the Bar Association appointed to arrange 
for suitable action upon the death of Judge Endicott have 
attended to their duties and have directed me to report for 
record a brief memorial which I shall presently read. Before 
doing so, I may be pardoned a few observations respecting 
the character and career of a friend somewhat my senior, and 



in his prime and in full practice wh^n our acquaintance began. 
The general facts of his life are easily stated. He was born in 
Salem in 1826 ; graduated at Harvard in 1847 ; after gradua- 
tion studied law and began practice in his native town, and 
by sure and steady progress rose to be a leader of the Essex 
Bar at a time when that bar was conspicuous for able jurists 
and advocates. His natural open-mindedness and his essen- 
tially judicial temperament were recognized on all hands, so 
that his appointment to the Supreme Court in 1873 by a 
Governor and Council of opposite political affiliations excited 
neither surprise nor opposition. He resigned from that court 
in 1882, after nine years of service, being driven to that 
step by illness, which, unless relieved by a radical change of 
life, threatened to result in serious mental prostration. His 
strength had been exhausted by the strain of judicial duties, 
which were then even more incessant and arduous than they 
are to-day. Under medical advice he went abroad and 
remained nearly two years, returning in 1883 to serve as 
candidate for the office of Governor of the Commonwealth and 
to become in 1885 Secretary of War in the first Cleveland 
administration. He filled that high position to the entire 
acceptance of his chief, his colleagues in the cabinet and the 
country at large, and upon leaving Washington returned to 
Massachusetts and opened an office in Boston. 

He was at once retained for large interests and in important 
cases, and it is my impression was for a considerable period in 
receipt of offers of much valuable business that he did not feel 
at liberty to undertake. Whatever he did, he did well, and 
would not do otherwise nor risk doing otherwise. But he was 
compelled to recognize the limitations imposed by a constitu- 
tion which had already been overworked. In that temper 
and spirit he engaged in professional work for several years, 
until a condition of health supeiTcned which enforced his 
withdrawal from all active employment and continued up to 
the time of his death. 




I have thus indicated in ^e baldest way the salient features 
of Judge Endieott's career. It is distinctly American and of 
the best American type. A youth, bom neither to poverty 
nor riches, is trained for his life work at the nearest Univer- 
sity ; with this equipment and nothing more, enters upon his 
chosen vocation, and by his own merits gradually but surely 
pushes his way to the front ranks of his profession; and 
reaches the highest round of the professional ladder when, 
with the approval of political foes as well as political friends, 
he takes his seat upon the bench of the Supreme Judicial 
Court of the Commonwealth. Incidentally, he makes that 
casual and transitory entrance into politics, so common in this 
country and so rare everywhere else, so characteristic of our 
hap-hazard statesmanship, and so remarkable for the little 
harm actually experienced as compared with the great harm 
which theoretically might be expected. It is quite unnecessary 
to enlarge upon the qualities which such a career evinces. 
Eminence at the bar in this country is never the result of 
luck, nor of favoritism, nor of anything but sterling ability, 
sedulously devoted to the theory and practice of the law. 
But eminence as a lawyer by no means implies eminence as a 
judge, and it is as a judge that Endicott is especially entitled 
to the appreciative remembrance of the bar. A more dignified, 
graceful, and effective presiding magistrate, it has never been 
my fortune to see on the bench. The familiar recipe for a 
judge, given by an English authority of the first rank, was 
that he must at all hazards be a gentleman, and that, if he 
should also know a little law, it would do no harm. Judge 
Endicott was always and everywhere the gentleman. He was 
so not merely in manner and by an uncommon elegance of 
deportment, but through an innate sense of justice and a 
natural love of fair play, which made him no respecter of 
persons, and made the humblest suitor in his court sure of an 
impartial hearing and secure in every just claim. The com- 
bination of such traits with the knowledge and wisdom 
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derived from constant study of ^e law, and its application 
to the practical aflfaii's of life made Judge Endicott approach 
the ideal of a judge as nearly as the lot of humanity will 
permit. 

I have but a word to add. It is possible to know and to 
state what a man has accomplished, it is possible to indicate 
more or less imperfectly the chief peculiarities of his mental 
and moral structure. But when all that is done, there is some- 
thing beyond, practically untouched and of the highest sig- 
nificance and value. There remains the man's distinctive 
personality, which is his own unique possession, which goes 
out of the world with him, and while lingering in the memories 
of the few who knew him in life, is too subtle to be inter- 
preted to those who knew him not. 

As in every such case, therefore, the true and entire Judge 
Endicott must in a jgreat measure stand unrevealed even to 
the generation of lawyers next following his own. The indi- 
vidual charm that belonged to him, the handsome presence, 
the refined and expressive countenance, the gracious and 
genial manner, only his contemporaries and professional 
associates can justly appreciate. That they are among 
their most cherished recollections, I am sure I take no risk 
in asserting. 

The Memorial I am about to read has been prepared by 
Solomon Lincoln, Esq., who as an active practitioner for 
many years with Judge Endicott at the Essex Bar, had 
unequalled opportunities to know and appreciate his great 
qualities. 

Hon. William Crowninshield Endicott, formerly an associate 
justice of the Supreme Judicial Court of this Commonwealth, 
died at his residence in Boston, on Sunday, May 6, 1900. 

The Bar of the Commonwealth, in appreciation of his char- 
acter and services, desires to present to the Court of which he 
was an honored member, the following Memorial :« — 



Judge Endicott was bom in Salem, November 19, 1826. 
He sprung from a distinguished ancestry, being a lineal descend- 
ant of Governor John Endicott. From the foundation of the 
Colony the family has held a position of influence in Essex 
County. He graduated at Harvard College in 1847, and im- 
mediately entered upon the study of the law, in part under the 
guidance of Nathaniel J. Lord, of Salem, one of the legal giants 
of his day. He was admitted to the bar in 1850, and entered 
upon and continued the practice of the law in Salem until he 
took his seat upon the Bench of the Supreme Judicial Court, 
in 1873. 

He came to his profession enjoying the full inheritance of 
the liigh integrity and culture of his ancestry. Of refined 
manners and graceful bearing, of entire independence and self- 
confidence, dignified, yet modest and affable, and possessing 
common sense and sound judgment, he soon attracted clients, 
and in the later years of his practice he was a leader in the 
courts of his county, and in the competition of a bar among 
whose members leadership was not easily to be won. His 
addresses to juries were graceful and forcible. 

Before the courts his arguments upon questions of law were 
convincing, and clothed with excellent diction. 

Upon his promotion to the bench he became a most valuable 
judge. His urbanity and liis knowledge of men and of affairs 
rendered the transaction of business in his court smooth and 
expeditious. The repose of the bench suited him better than 
the enforced activity of the bar. His opinions were sound, 
and his culture and command of language lent them terseness 
and lucidity. 

He resigned his office as Judge in 1882, and in 1885 was ap- 
pointed Secretary of War in President Cleveland's first cabinet. 
This office he held during President Cleveland's first adminis- 
tration. The years were peaceful and called for no especial 
display of statesmanship. He discharged his duties unosten- 
tatiously, but efficiently and honorably. 
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Letter fbom Hon. Charles Allen. 

My acquaintance with Judge Endicott began in college, 
where we were classmates. He was a rosy-cheeked handsome 
boy, genial in manner, but with a good deal of natural dignity, 
and he soon became a favorite in the class. His rank as a 
scholar was fair, and the subject of his Commencement part 
was " Public Honors in Different Ages." 

Being admitted to the bar, he soon grew into practice, and 
the " Reports " show that after a few years he had a good 
many cases before the full court, and amongst his more noted 
antagonists were Caleb Cushing, Judge Abbott, Mr. Paine, 
Mr. Bartlett, and Judge Thomas. 

His appointment, in 1873, as Justice of the Supreme Judicial 
Court was not sought for, either by himself or by his friends. 
The first time that he knew that he was thought of for the 
position was when the offer was made to him, — a pleasant 
duty which was entrusted by Governor William B. Washburn 
to me. Coming, as this appointment did, under such circum- 
stances, from a governor who was of a different political party 
from his own, and personally unacquainted with him, the 
weight of his judicial opinions, his general usefulness as a 
judge, or the dignity of the court, could not be impaired by 
any suggestion that his selection was due to favoritism. Long 
may this method of selecting judgies continue to prevail, as it 
does now, in Massachusetts. 

His career on the bench vindicated his appointment. He 
was always dignified, courteous, patient. He took his judicial 
work rather hardly. He never learned how to slight it ; and 
it was not always easy for him to get it all done within the 
year. He once told me in the autumn that he had had almost 
no summer vacation, and had in his hands six cases yet un- 
written. But his work when done was worth the pains. There 
was nothing careless or slipshod about it, and it did not have 
to be done over again. 
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I am not aware that he made a specialty of any particular 
branch of the law ; nor was there any department within the 
ordinary jurisdiction of our state courts which he avoided as 
outside of his range. Whether dealing with criminal or civil 
cases, with cases at law or in equity, cases involving commer- 
cial questions, the law of real estate, the construction of wills, 
or the rights and duties of persons, or of private or municipal 
corporations, his judgments will be found on examination to 
be satisfactory, his learning adequate, his perception of the 
real points clear, his grasp firm and strong, his power of state- 
ment marked, his style excellent. 

After a service of nine years as judge, he felt the strain so 
much that, in the spring of 1882, he sought relief in a trip to 
Europe, and in the following autumn he resigned his office. 
His associates strongly urged him to postpone this step at 
least till the following January, in the belief that by that time 
he would be able to resume his duties, and that this would be 
for the public interest. But in vain. 

His subsequent and most creditable career and his admirable 
personal character I will leave it to others to speak of. 

In surveying his whole life we feel that here was one whose 
work was thoroughly well done. We cannot lament his death, 
since with fulness of years his health had become so much 
impaired. But we are glad to pay an affectionate tribute to 
his worth, with full assurance that his name will be enrolled 
amongst those whom the Bar of Massachusetts will evermore 
hold in respect and honor. 

Addkess of C AUSTEN Browne, Esq. 

Mr. Chairman and Brethren : — The veil which hung over 
our friend's life during the last few years, hiding him from us 
and us from him, has been lifted by the kindly hand of death. 
He seems to have been dead and to be alive again. He seems 
to be suddenly restored to us and to stand before us at tlie 
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moment just as we knew him, — the same winning personality, 
the same graceful and gracious bearing, the same sweet smile, 
the same friendly eyes and voice, as 'in the old days. It is 
nearly twenty years since he left the bench. Of all the judges 
who then sat in this Court, not one sits here now. Most of 
his old friends at the bar are gone. Those of us that remain 
love his memory, the memory of 

'* High thoughts and amiable words, 
And courtliness and the desire of fame, 
And love of truth and all that makes a man/' 

We are tempted to indulge the feeling of personal affection 
perhaps overmuch ; forgetting that on such an occasion as 
this, it is rather for the bar as a body to make up such a me- 
morial of him as shall suffice to show those who come after us 
what manner of man he was ; how he " bore himself in his 
great office ; " how, as an advocate he filled the measure of his 
duty to the Court and his client ; how as a judge and as a 
counsellor he supported or even advanced the credit and honor 
of the law among his fellow citizens. As to these things the 
bar can make up our brother Endicott's record without doubt 
or hesitation or reserve. 

That he was in point of learning and capacity at least equal 
to the work he had to do as a judge, will sufficiently appear 
from his reported opinions. But learning and capacity were 
not all of his equipment for the judicial office. His tempera- 
ment, the sum and balance of his qualities, was such that he 
might well be said to be bom a judge. He was a perfectly sober- 
minded man; conservative by natural disposition; most un- 
ready to be captivated by new or showy or paradoxical views 
of things ; a thoughtful man, calm and deliberate in judgment, 
patient and courteous, and considerate of the feelings of 
others. Above all, he loved justice and right and truth 
and honor. His love for them was inborn, instinctive, and 
peremptory. Such a man certainly furnishes the best ma- 
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terial for a judge. Such a man may well be said to be bom a 
judge. 

A special word should be said as to his conduct of a trial. 
Such matters not being of record are apt to pass out of the 
memory of the bar, and it is well that the tradition among us 
of Judge Endicott's rare excellence in this respect should be 
preserved. In his conduct of a trial he wag as nearly faultless 
as any man I have ever known upon the bench. His dignity 
was of that native and natural sort which never failed, and 
never asserted itself. His courtesy was of the finest quality, 
— being in every way himself a gentleman, he treated counsel 
as he expected them to treat him. He was watchful, deliber- 
ate, steady, firm, and absolutely fair. His sweetness of temper 
was proof against all irritation. In short, to try a case before 
him afforded a distinct and peculiar pleasure, due simply to 
the manner in which the judge conducted the trial. More 
than that. It was an exercise in advocacy of the best order, 
such as advocacy is intended to be, — a clean and honorable 
contest for fair ends, by fair means, between honorable and 
self-respecting men. 

Here in Boston we knew comparatively little of him at the 
bar, as his practice lay chiefly in other counties. But we knew 
his reputation, and we knew it to be of that sort which 
demanded his elevation to the Supreme Bench of the Com- 
monwealth. His appointment was received by the bar with 
universal approbation, and this was more than justified by the 
character of his judicial work. 

Those now living who were accustomed to meet him in the 
intercourse of the bar will agree that he was in all respects a 
pattern of professional character and conduct, a loyal col- 
league, a generous adversary, high-minded, courteous, clean in 
act and speech, a stainless gentleman. 

Thank Heaven such men still abound among us. It is they 
that make our profession worthy of our love and pride, and 
worthy of the confidence of the public. It is they that keep 
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aloft that standard of character by which, when all is done 
and said, we meet as a body, stand or fall in the judgment of 
our fellowmen. 

(After adopting the Memorial presented by Hon. Richai-d 
Olney, the meeting dissolved.) 

A Session of the Supreme Judicial Court of the Common- 
wealth immediately followed. Present : Chief Justice Holmes 
and Associate Justices Barker, Lathrop, Hammond, and Loring. 

The Attorney-General then addressed the court as 
follows : — 

May it please the Court : William Crowninshield Endicott, 
a justice of tliis court from 1873 to 1882, died at his residence 
in Boston, on the sixth day of May last, at the age of seventy- 
three years. He had retired completely from active life several 
years before his death, and consequently was known to the 
younger members of the bar only by reputation. But those of 
us to whom his dignified and courtly presence upon the bench 
had been familiar have not forgotten, and will not forget, the 
respect and esteem which he commanded. 

The high regaid which the people of the Commonwealth, 
laymen as well as lawyers, have always entertained for her 
judiciary has often been demonstrated. It is evidence not only 
of the high character of her judges, but of the wisdom of the 
method of their selection, to which Massachusetts, almost 
alone among the States of the Union, has constantly adhered. 
Judge Endicott was a conspicuous illustration of the wisdom 
of this policy. From his youth he had been constant in his 
support of a political party, which during the active years of 
his life was in an almost hopeless minority. How far he com- 
manded the respect of his party associates was shown by the 
fact that without solicitation on his part he was frequently 
nominated by them for the highest positions in the gift of the 
people. But he was never elected to any important office by 
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popular vote. If judges had been so chosen, the bench would 
probably not have been adorned by his presence. 

The cii'cumstances of Judge Endicott's life disproved the 
frequent assertion that adversity is the only mother of great- 
ness. It is often, without doubt, the spur that quickens the 
sluggish pulse and inspires to noble deeds. But Judge Endi- 
cott may be said to have achieved eminence in spite of tempta- 
tions to a life of mediocrity. He was descended on both sides 
from an illustrious and distinguished family. He was reared 
amidst fortunate surroundings, and he might well have been 
content with the laurels which were his by heredity. These 
circumstances undoubtedly contributed to that serenity and 
repose of temperament, to that apparent disregard of popular 
favor, and to that disinclination to aggressiveness which char- 
acterized his life. His successes, indeed, came to him un- 
sought, except as he deserved them by a life of honorable 
industry and of devotion to the high calling of his profession. 

The story of his career, in its relation to the public, is briefly 
told. After his admission to the bar in Salem, in 1850, at the 
age of twenty-four years, he devoted his energies almost exclu- 
sively to his profession. He soon acquired the best kind of a 
law practice. He was never a popular man, in the ordinary 
meaning of the term, but he is said by his associates at the bar 
to have been unusually successful before that keenest of tri- 
bunals, the petit jury. He did not, however, neglect the study 
of the law as a science. Some of the opinions upon difficult 
questions he was called upon to render during his practice had 
a weight scarcely less than that accorded to the decisions of this 
court. 

In March, 1873, in consequence of an act providing for an 
increase in the number of judges, he was appointed an associ- 
ate justice of this court. From the very beginning he proved 
himseK to be an admirable judge. His first opinion, printed 
upon the page following that containing the memorandum of 
his appointment, was upon the right of a town to spend money 
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to prevent its dismemberment by legislation. It showed the 
hand of a master. With scarcely an unnecessary word or 
phrase, and yet with a felicity of expression that never failed 
him, it reached its conclusion in a way that made them appear to 
be almost axiomatic. It was a model opinion ; one of the kind 
that convinces even the losing side. The standard thus at once 
reached was consistently maintained throughout the ten years 
of his service. Not one of his opinions has been overruled. 

He was in illustrious company. In the same year that 
marked his succession to the bench, Horace Gray was made 
Chief Justice, and Charles Devens was appointed an associate. 
The bench thus constituted was composed of Chief Justice 
Gray, with Wells, Colt, Ames, Morton, Endicott, and Devens 
as associates. Without forgetting the illustrious service of 
Chief Justice Shaw and those who associated with him, I am, 
nevertheless, of the opinion that this court had never had a 
more able bench than when it was made up of the men I have 
named. It is a remarkable fact that during the ten years of 
Judge Endicott's service, covering twenty-two volumes of 
reports, there were but four dissenting opinions; and upon 
such examination as I have been able to make, I think there 
are few decisions whose soundness has been challenged by the 
bar or by succeeding judges. 

Of the services of Judge Endicott in other departments of 
life, it is not incumbent upon me to dwell at length, excepting 
to say that among other positions he held were those of Presi- 
dent of the Essex Bar Association, President of the Salem 
Bank, a member of the Corporation of Harvard University; 
that he was a leading member of a national administration con- 
spicuous for its ability ; and that as Secretary of War he main- 
tained the high reputation that Massachusetts has always had, 
and still has, in the Council of the President. But all these, 
while they showed the esteem in which he was held, were 
scarcely more than incidents in a life devoted almost exclu- 
sively to the work of his profession. 
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Of one thing that impressed itself upon every one who came 
into contact with Judge Endicott I hesitate to speak, for fear 
of being misunderstood. We are accustomed to deny the ex- 
istence of class distinctions in this land of democracy. Espe- 
cially to be deplored is the growing tendency of this generation 
to recognize distinctions created by wealth, hereditary or ac- 
quired. But the history of Massachusetts from its beginning 
is crowded with great and noble deeds ; and it is inevitable that 
those who can trace their lineage to the historic days, who have 
preserved unsullied the traditions of the founders of the Com- 
monwealth, and whose lives have justified their lineage, should 
command to a peculiar degree the respect of the community. 
They constitute what has been termed the aristocracy of New 
England, of whom we must confess we are all rather proud. 
It needed only the most casual acquaintance with Judge 
Endicott to realize that he was of the purest type. 

It was, perhaps, the most striking phase of his personality. 
He wore not his noble lineage as a badge of honor ; it rather 
surrounded him as with a halo of distinction, and no sketch of 
him would be complete that failed to recognize the fact. That 
the best blood of the Puritans flowed in his veins did not make 
him ; but it went far to demonstrate that heredity is a factor 
not to be disregarded in any analysis of the character of a man. 

I recur, however, with renewed satisfaction to his career as 
a judge of this court. I realize that I have but imperfectly 
conveyed to the younger members of the bar the measure of 
esteem in which he was held by his associates and by those 
who practised before him. I can only say, as I have already 
said, that he appeared to us, by temperament, by learning and 
wisdom, by the dignity and grace of his manner, to be pecu- 
liarly fitted for his position. To use a common but expressive 
phrase, he seemed to be born a judge. 

The memory of such a man we are proud to honor. His 
life illuminates the noble profession to which our lives are 
devoted. Without an able and upright judiciary, the bar can- 
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not justify its claim to be the chief bulwark of society ; but 
supported and adorned by the selection from its ranks of 
judges who commend themselves to mankind, it marches in 
the front rank of civilization. 

It is my privilege to present to the court resolutions which 
have been adopted by the bar, expressive of the respect they 
entertain for the memory of Judge Endicott, and to ask that 
they be spread upon the records of the court ; and to suggest 
as a further token of respect that thereupon the court do 
adjourn for the day. 

The Resolution I offer is as follows : — 

(The Attorney-General here read the Memorial and Resolu- 
tion adopted at the meeting of the bar, above printed.) 

Address op Chief Justice Holmes, 

who responded as follows : — 

Gentlemen of the Bar: — • It is November, and the last leaves 
are falling that once screened my generation from the sky. 
When I began my practice Mr. Endicott was the leader of the 
Essex Bar. He left the bench a little before I came to it, and 
in the same year. I caught some glimpses of him in both 
capacities, as a lawyer and as a judge. When I was still very 
young, for some reason which I never could explain except by 
his kindness, he called me into a case which he was going to 
try in Boston, as his junior. It was a case involving, if I 
remember rightly, some of those dealings of builders and con- 
tractors which are enough to puzzle or at least confuse older 
heads than mine was then. I fear that I never' understood it 
and that I was but little help to him. But it taught me more 
than one lesson. The thoroughness of his preparation, the 
calmness with which he separated and drew out the tangled 
threads, the luminous ardor with which he put his case to the 
jury, all were enough to inspire a neophyte with enthusiasm. 
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And then his consideration for me, his manners to all — a 
wonderful contrast to much that then was tolerated. I am 
happy-to think that his example has prevailed, and that now it 
is the rule that a lawyer will try his case like a gentleman 
without giving up any portion of his energy and force. 

When next I saw him, it was upon the bench, and again he 
excited my admiration. He was sitting in the old equity 
courtroom in Court Square, and I remember thinking at the 
time, as I still think, that he represented in the superlative 
degree my notion of the proper bearing and conduct of a judge. 
Distinguished in person, with the look of a race in his counte- 
nance which in more ways than one suggested a resemblance 
to that first Endicott to whom Massachusetts owes so much, 
he sat without a thought of self, without even the unconscious 
pride or aloofness which seemed, nay, was his right, serenely 
absorbed in the problems of the matter in hand, impersonal 
yet human, the living image of justice, weighing as if the 
elements in the balance were dead matter, but discerning and 
collecting those elements by the help of a noble and tender 
heart. Ah, me ! how often I have wished that one of his suc- 
cessors could attain the perfection which once he saw in the 
flieshl How often has that charming and impressive figure 
risen before my eyes, at once to encourage and to warn I 

He was not less successful in the performance of his other 
duties as a judge. He was thought to have great power over 
juries, — a matter of more importance in this court then than 
now, as in his day more jury cases were tried here. Among other 
causes, the jurisdiction in actions of tort still was retained, and 
murders continued to be tried before two judges of this bench 
until long after I came to it. Even under our unfortunate 
legislation, in his mode of presenting the different hypotheses 
and stating the law according to what the jury may find, a 
judge inevitably adopts such an order and such an emphasis 
as to bring to their attention what he deems the important 
elements of the case, and by so doing inevitably in some 
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degree helps to lead them to what he thinks the proper result. 
I never heard Judge Endicott complained of, as going too far, 
but I think it was recognized that the jury was likely to come 
out in the way that he thought right. 

As a writer of decisions of the full coui*t, I cannot estimate 
him as accurately as I could wish, because my other duties 
have not allowed me time to study his work with a view to 
critical appreciation. When one reads cases in the way of 
business, one is intent upon other things than the personality 
of the man who happens to express the judgment of the court, 
I think of him as not avoiding the difficulties of a case, as not 
seeking refuge in generalities, as clear in exposition, and as 
agreeable to read. Beyond that I should not undertake to 
speak. I have been led to surmise that he found the labor of 
writing too great, and that this was the reason of his resigna- 
tion. That is a matter of temperament. The work here has 
killed some men who took it too hard. But I should not have 
supposed that Judge Endicott found it other than easy, from 
his style. 

I shall not speak of his important political place after he 
left this court, for the reason that I know too little about it, 
but shall content myself with saying that as I saw and knew 
him upon the bench, of the many interesting, powerful, and 
impressive figures that now are only memories, his stands out 
unique in dignity and charm. 

The Resolutions of the bar will be entered upon the records 
of the court. 

The court then adjourned. 
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